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, . Data ^«rom the National Longitudinal Study of the High 

School Clciss.of 1972 wjer'e used in a study to lnv<^stiqate the relative 

' effect iveness 'of high school grades and standardized aptitude test /* 

.scores, together with demographic characteristics, .in predicting 
eS'rly postseccn^ary educational/ activity of high school seniors. Self 
concept and iocus of control we*re also included to determine wh-ether 
improved pjrediction would result. Demographic characteristics 

. includ-ed sex, race, and socioeconomic starus; Students' postsecondary 
activity , wa's classified as: (1) those enrolled in college; (2) those 
nover enrolled in postsecondary educa tion ; * ( 3) those enrolled in 
postseccndary education but not in college; 'and (U) those not 
participating in any educational activity, Membership in one of the 
groups, was used as the criterion in several multiple discriminant 
analyse^, performed with diffisrent subsets of the cognitive, 
noncognitive, and demographic variables^ Results . indicated that 
aptitude was the best single predictor of earjy postsecondary 

j.jt^?ife4^4r%-y-5— When an individual's aptitude was unknown, grade point 
'average was the next best single predictor. Aptitude and grade point 
iaverage together . were the best combination *of predictAC^* Race, 
without aptitude results, was not a predictor, and neith-ar self 
concept nor locus of control were effective' predictors. (MH) 
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A Study of Cognitive ai^ Noncognitive Cl^aracteristics 
)l§ Predictors of iligh School Seniors' Early Postsecondary 
Educational Activities ^ ^ 



Introduction and Background 

... ^ ■ ' 

In 1968, the National^' Center for Edn .ation/St^tistics (NCES), nov under 
the Assistant Secretary, for Zducatirr. (AS^, DHEw' conducted^.a s--^ey -V 
educational, policymakers 'and researrr ers to determine the need f ir rcrr- 
iiation on individuals as -they move r.t of the .American high scho" . sys^ 
into the critical years of early ad- _thood. The survey found a : ?ed 
student data that would permit comps-isons of student edtipational Hr?^=i- 
encSes with later outcomes. In 19^' •, NrsS started planning -for i n. 
longitudinal. Survey of hi^r school ^-Juates, as the first in : : 
longitudinal studies of edu -f!r ; .1 -ffectG. representative - - o: 
students- was to he, selected, -' -.^d - 'rough po^^econdary educ -. • nd 
training, and -then followed f c r .■ after ^ntr<=iice into - - ' 

market.* . ' ^ ■ . 

In April i9T0, leading ed-^ationa - e. -ers - ^aministrator- . 

.well'.as Federal ofS, rials whci^: rar-' - -.ted "i Itte conduct .; v- . " -iinal 
studies, assemhled-r Washing- ^C: to ...ive sariEe on^pldn^ . natiopal 

surv^to he conducted hy TiCES. S.cnn ^--^resfter, tbe National ...«r fcr 

Education Statistics initiated t-'> i^" i^rric.- Longitudinal Study of tJhe 'fi?<:h ^ 

School Class' of 1972 (NLS). 

Followifig a rather extensive period i- anning, which included tr e =»c -gn . 
and, field test of sur^y instr-^entt ricm 'nd procedures, the •fulI-sE?tl«> 
survey was initiated in the Scring -of 19T . A nationsLl prohahility saatmle 



\ 
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of approximately 22,00.0 .seniors from over 1.200 public, private, and 
cWch-affiliated'high schools pafticipatec in the base-yeazr surrey. 

The first follow-up data collection effort t«gan in Octohe: , 1973^ an^ 
wa5 completed in April, -9lk. . Ninety- four --rcent of the >?-,000 yoimig, 
adults aomj>leted the fir^t follow-up instr^a=t. .Pferticip^ ts vere : -ieec 
where they were ir. the fall of 1973 and whet -rhey were do! in reg^d ( ■ 
wbrk, education, and/or training. Similar .n^ormation w^- requester for 
the same presc-ihed/ time period for the fall 1972., to acil±=ate tra-i=3 
of their progress since ts°ving hl?,h school and to define "he ^actcr:? thit 
affected that progress. " . . 



. Sinc« 1973, follcTs^ur siirvsjs nave "been conducted on 19T2 higi scbcc-1 
graduates ever/ .^"y-ars. Beginning in 198O, plans call for fali-ov^ 
surveys to he dor ever^ three years. 

The primary purp- : of "he NL3 is to discover what happens to your 
adults after th'?-,- -save nigh school or graduate, (as measured h- th°ir 
suhsequent educati onal and vocational activities, plans, aspira-in^is , 
■ and "'selected a^ti^des) and to relate this information to th-Lr pri .r 
educational exper-l-3nces»and personal and hiographical characireris-.ics. 
Ultimately, the study v "I^ allow a hetter understanding of tne de--^. P- 
ment of, students as the-y pass through the^erican educational sj-iHrrr 
and of the complex factors assocr^^ed with individual educational and 
career outcomes^ ' , ' 
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•The unique orieiitatidh^ the longitudinal approach as a research strategy 
with focus ..on the lives ana d^ve ..opmental patterns of individuals over a 
peri^ of time is particularly suitable for determining the" effefcts of ■ . 
educational programs, pclitrrl.s, and prac-ices. By concentrating on in- 
dividuals rather than i-nst- -tions , a data haste is being established to 
help explain'the topac of rorces at vorfc within postseconda-ry education ,^ 
and Vocational training upon different ic^ds of students. The' focus is. 
on factors associated^vith individual educational attainments and career 
"outcomes as revealed by the succession of significant educational and work . 

attainments over time 3f a large national sample' of. youfg adults. Clearly, 
. the need to know to what extent ^se-p-ondary a-nd, more so, posts^econdary edu- , 
-cation and training meet the needs 'of certain subpopulations characterized 
\y such - .tor. as ethnicity, socioeconomic status,^ abilit^r, and attitudes 
were parar^i: . cons id-rations in the design -of the NLS. Vital data on 
indivi'dua who do not go to college or have^tAi'ned occupational training 
from propr-letary schools will provide .information on what difference this 
makes in ir vocational outcomes. ' - ^ 



The NLS 4s focused toward filling a widespread ne^ on the part ...T the ^ ^ 
educational community; e . g. , researcher, ^nd administrators at the s'econ- 
dkryand p.^tsecondary levels, for information on the "flow" of young adults 
from the secondary through the postseoondary occupational/educational system. 
Also, £t is pointed touard identifying the major branching or decision points 
that affect educational Ind life patterns in the periojJ^ immediately following 
secondary school. It assumes that significant linka^s or^?ath choices can 
he traced, estimates of. the associated transition probabilities provided, 
(e.g., .from high school- to postseoondary education, work, or military, etc.) 
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and L^isht .ffordea^ Into the relative Importance <«• the factor. a„a 
- relationships which determine- these transition probahUltles . It Is • 
thoughtj that such insight Will 'increase understanding of the prior 'or ■ 
, intervening educational- and wor. expe.riences which Influence these tr.nsi. 
tlon pr^hahlllties.and whlch.ma, .e ^^ssociated^n different „a,s with the 
yarious suhpopulations that can he defined' from the .hackground v^rlahles. Z' 

The amount of suhstantive data collected in the «is is massive, indeed . 
With an analysis Capa.Uit. of unlimited dimension. One important element 
of the data which has given rls. io this -stud. Is the knowledge of the 
Characteristics of the students who appl^ to college or other postsecondary - 
institutions (and those who do not apply) including not only their race, 
sex, family hackground, etc.. hut certain of their attitudes as well. 
(Educato-rs have .for years heen p,^rily concerned ,ith students . cognitive 
-Characteristics (i.e.. aptitude and/or ahillty) as determinants of post-' 
seconda^ enrollment and educational success.) »oncognitive 'characteristics 
.(i.e.. self-concept and locus of control) have for the most part heen neg- 



fleeted* 
Objectives ' '\- ^ 



The hest .indicator of .whether- or.-not a high school senior goes onto higher 
education or some other po,tsecOnda^ educational actmty has generally heen 
considered to he the Individuals ahUity as' measured hy high sch'ool grades 
and/or scores on standardised aptitude tests, 'other indicators of post-' 
secondary educational activity have Included sex. race, .nd soclo-eccnomic' 
status. This study investlgat.'d the relative effectiveness of ' hi^h .chool ' 
grades and standardised- aptitude te.sts in predicting barly postsecondary ' .i^ 
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educataj^TJmi •^-tivity when each was considered in conjT-fccTion with Xerographic 
•charact^^rist^'Cs- It also attempted to determine -if i^rr-concepti-^d/r • 
iocus r .r<xL when included with demographic and c -^txre c±s^ ^-^sr^^tics 

would i^'- .^t:he prediction of the early posT;sec!ond2..ry •educationi^ j.crn.vities 
of h^Sl scho'' ' seniors- 

\ 

Theorgt^ica'L FrajiEWor> 

Sine- 1i:Ter~3Lt7 ±z. background characteristu^ii asd -acs^iai-- ?i paration 

of s- -aU inTerested in postsecondary educator, is incrs^mis^, wo^iLd 
seem xrr. -bei- differential ability to profit ~ -na: furtte r trsiriiE 2nd 
educ: 3-:_ld also increase. Thus it 'become:- zriti cs to eixl_s5n;e the 

tata: J-n-ix-. -.-.al, ra-ther than just the cognitive s^Teng.'ft. of t innlTidual,- 
par- - ul.i^rly i.-nere gcod psychological' adjustment - ould Aa- e a jcip-iti-re effect 
en cc^. .iViT- achieverrerH and thus foster educational iK«bility T-Ke student's^ 
Be- — noR- himself ," his attitudes, his likes-srd dignities ar all charac- 
teri.s»- -5 r ---at educators and others should conaf=er in t^e tota" process of 
• an individual's potential, and educatrc=3.1 fut ure. C . .::5equently , 
r.-^n-ognitive characteristics as well cogmttive characteristics 
wii: ■ -Mve attention to the role noncogntiS^^ 'fac-b^'-s haTe in postsecondar; 



evi 
exa 



eauci 



' Met 3logy ^ 



• n: the National Longitudinal ^tudy of ^h School Class of 1972 • • 

{Tu. wsre used in this study. ^ NLS .-ampled aps^- ™t£ly 22,000 high school 
s-=id=; -ts during their senior year and adjninistere- -tandardised. aptitude 
t3=t;^ih reading, nathematlcs , ■ and symbolic reasoitpsg. . NLS also obtained 
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. data on the students' high school ...erfomance (gradB-point ave-age)" and 
"denBbgraphic characteristics.. Th^ • students were followed up one and a 
- half years;after high school grafe-.tion and at that time data on post- 
secondary activities were ottaiisa. These postsecondaxy activities and 
seven cognitive ^nd noncosnitiv€ A^jriatles represented the dependent and 
I independent ^riatles respectively. The activity stacte varia-ble was tatesr 
•vrom the First-Follow Up Survey cr he National Lon^tudimt" Study of ths» 
-.gh School' Class of 1972 (NLS) a 1 represents mutually exc usive groups 
cf Individuals those enrolled in college in Octo-ber 197?,^-^ose never 
enrolled in posts econdary education, at anytime afteS- itt. .h Hciool graduat±aa, 

those enrolled in. postsecondary education tut w ^ 11^ in October, 
L9-^3, and those not pirticipating: in any educationar" act rity. Cognitive 
and noncognitzve variables, the independent variable, v e all taken fro? 
the Ba^e-Year Survey of the Natic-nal Longitudinal F ^y- -"aere are two 
. noncognitive psychological^ measures labeled locus control and self- 
concept; three i Dncognitive demographic measures, Tex, ra^e, and socio- 
• eeoWic sta-us; and finally, tara cognitive measure.., greSE-point average 
and standardized tegt scores. Each of the 15,000 ^pondsnts for whom 
complete data were available wer- classified intoi=:ne of these four post- 
secondary activities. Membershi.. in these four' groups was used as the 
criterion in several multiple di3criminant analyses. Each of the discri- 
minant analyses was performed v:-.h diff erent . subsets of cognitive (stand- 
ardized aptitude tests and hi^h school grade-point average); noncognitive 
(self-concept and locus of control)' and demographic (sex, "race, and socio- 
economic sta+us) characteristics as in- 



J 

dependent variables • For each set of independent variables, the pro- 
portion of individuals correctly classified by the significant discri- 
mi man t function£ into each of the four postsecondary activities was de— . • 
termined, Chi-^.i^uare analysis was then used 'to examine 'differences in ^ 
-t«2s proportion c:r individuals correctly classified by the different 
:sts of* indepenrrent variables. 

f esults and Con :lusions 

^ was found tha- an individual's early postsecondary educational activity , 
-jon be pfedict-51'' fron using all demographic and cognitive variables, if the 
individual eitr^Hr enrolls in a college or university or never enrolls in any 
-Type of postseccmdary education after graduation from high schcjpl (table l). » 
However, t-he pc:stsecondary activity of those who enroll in postsecQndaf^ 
education ether than college, and those who* enrolled in college but left 
it to enroll in some other type of postsecondary education could. not be pre- 
dicted from the demographic and cognitive variables used in this study (table 
l). It was also found that noncognitive traits, specifically self-concept 
and locus of ::r3ntrol, contribute 'minimally to the prediction of an individual 
early postsecordary educatior^al activity when supplemented by an individual's 
sex, race, socioeconomic status, grade-point average, and scores on stand- 
ardized aptitude tests (table \) * In .other words, knowing self-concept 
and locuS of control in addition to having demographic and cognitive fnfor- 
mat ion do^ rot increase one's ability to predict correctly that individual's 
early postsecondary^ educational activity • . ' . 



In.add±-ion to these general findings, the analysis 'also revB-Ia^ a number 
of iamortant highlights which should contrilDute to -onderstanar:? the charac^ , 
ieri^ics of who goes on to college or a university and who doe. aot parti- 
ci.paie in any postsecondaiy " educational activity. Specifical^Ly , ^titude ^ 
and'grade-poirt average were the two most important predictor, of an indi- 
vidual's early postsecrndary educational activity (talDle^). - all cases 
where aptitude was-included in the prediction model, it contr-bui.ed the -most, _ 
amon^ the predictors used in this study, to the classification of an-indi-' 
.vidual"^^to his "early postsecondary educational activity " (te^^les 1, 2, U, 5, 
6). When aptitude was omitted from the set of independent Txsriatles, and 
grade-point average ^as included, grade^point average contributed most to " 
the prediction of an individual's early postsecondary ^educstrxor^l activity . . 
('tatles 3, T, '8). In addition, when sex, race, socio-econ-'-=ic \tatus , and . 
altitude" were analyzed collectiyely in predicting early posrsecondary activity., 
'la.^.itude and race were concomitint variables in predictinjg an individual's'^ 
' early_. postsecondary. educational acti^vity (taUes L, 2, l*', 6). When aptJ.-, 
T-ac^e was not included in the prediction nodel, race .mad^ «,ent,ially no . ^ 
contril^ution to the prediction of an i^ividual!s early. poslrsecondary activity 
(-tables 7,3). It may he concluded, then| from these results that aptitude 
remains the test single predicto^ of early postsecondaiy activity. . J n ^ • ^ 
addition, an individual's GPA in~high school is the next test single pre- 
dictor of that individual's early postsecondary activity when an individual's 
aptitude is not known. Together, aptitude and grade-point average . contribute 
the- most to predicting an individual's activity after, high graduation. Finallj 
race is nof a predidtor of an individual's ea^ly postsecondary educational 
activity unless the aptitude-' of that individual is also included with:race ^ 
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tn the prediction model. ^. ^ 

Educational Importance of the StuAy_ ^ . 

- ' » . I ■ ■ 

The results of this study indicated that neither of the noncognitive 
variahles used in this study, i.e., eelf-concept and loqus of control, 
contrihuted '^^o the .prediction-of early postsecondaiy educational activities. 
However,- this study was. an initial eocploration into .understanding the differ- 
ent effects that noncognitive factors have on the postsecondary educational 
activities of students with dif fering.^characteristics . Since empirical knpw- 
ledg'^e of the relationship hetveen cognitive, demographic, and noncogitive 
characteristics and students/, postsecondary educational activities coul<f 
assist in guiding students through the educational process, information 
ti this end must continue t6 he collected and analyzed. Further research . 
into this area might eventually facilitate, efforts to make more viahle 
"decisions on seniors' plans following high scho'ol ^ and ■ could he useful as 
■^-k hase from which other educational, activities might ^derive direction. 



Table 1. 'Analysis T: Aptitude^^ Grade^point average. Race, Sex, and. 
' . ' . Socioeconomic Status Variables predicting post-^ 

secondary activity state 

' ORDERED STANDARDIZED WEIGHTS OF EACH INDEPENDENT VARIABLE 



Variable 
Name' 



Standardized Discriminant 
Funcrion Coefficients 



Aptitude 

Grade-poi^t average 
Race ^(White) 

Socio^oriomic status 
llace (Black) 



+ 0.83119 
+ 0.35693 
-. 0.23685 
- 0.135*23 
+ 0.07448 
+ 0.06873 



Group Scores on the Discriminant Function 



Activity state 1 
Activity state 2 
Activity state 3 



+ 0.58269 

- 0.522^2 

- 0105448 



percei;t'-of subj::ct3 coR.'r-icir.Y ct.agsified by thu: ato-/^, digcriminant function 





Total . 








, Activity 


Number of 


Predicted Activity 


State 


•St§ite 


Cases 


Group 1 


. Group 2^ 


Group 3 


t 

Activity state 1 


4,957 


3,241 


861 


855 


"Enrolled in college 




(65.40) 


(17.40) 


(17.20) 


Activity state 2 










Never enrolled in 


5,352 


1,062 


3,229 


1,061 


PSE "^it any time 


y 


(19.80) 


(60.30) - 


(1^80) 


Activit?y state 3 






\ 

\ 




Eni^olled in PSE 




900 \ 
(36.70) \ 


977 


, 575 


but not college. 




(39.80) 


(23.50) 



Percent of *'Groupe4" Cases Correctly Classified: 55.21% 



NOTE: Number in parentheses represents percent of cases , for each 
predicted activity state membership. 



* * • 

Table 2.* Anllysis II: .Aptitude, Race. So .ioeccnomic Status, and* Sex Variables 

predicting postsecordary activity state : • 

* ORDERED STANDARDIZED WEIGHTS OF EAC.H INDEPENDENT VARIABLE 



Variable 
Name 



Standardized Discriminant 
Function Coefficients 



. Aptitude 

Race (Wliite) 

Socioeconomic status 
^ Sex 

Race (Black) 


+ 1.09799 

- 0.30522 
+ 0.07318 

- 0.06884 
+ 0.05564 




^ : : S 

J, . 

.Group Scores on the Discriminant Function 


Activity state* 1 
Activity state 2 

Activity state 3 ^ 


+ 0.56194 

- q. 50037 

- 0.0.4383 


«:< 


■ : 

'IIRCENT OF S'JSJ::CTd' CORRl'JCTLY CLAS3IFIKD BY TIDi 
/■ • ' ' ' 


; AEOVii DISCRIMIMMJT FUNCTIOrK.^ 


. . • Total. • ' , 

M,„.hpr-of ■- Predicted Activity 


I 

State 


State ^ .Cases Group 1 


Group , 2 


; Group 3 


Activity^ state 1 4,957 r'^^^^ 
Enrolled. in college - T66.10) 


895 • 


786 ' 
(15.90) 


Activity state 2 ' 

Never enrolled in 5,352 1,210 
PSE .at any time V (22.60) 


3,193 
(59.70) 


949 
(17.70) 


Activity state 3 , 

^ Enrol led in PSE 2,452 ,x 
but not college s " . (39.10) 


t 

c 

970 
(39.60) 

, ■ 0 


524 
(21.40) 


Percent of "Grouoed" Cases Correctly Classified: 54.86z 




NOTE:, NumUr in parentheses'repr^sents percent, of cases 
preditted activity state member shipV ' _ 


for each ^ 



TaWe 3: Analysis III: Grade-point average. Sex, and Socioeconomic Status, 
TalJleJ. y _ Variables predicting ppstsecondary activi-cy state. 



ORPERED Standardized WEiGKTS of each iNpE5fiiroBNT variable 



\ ^ Variable 

Name 



t2 



Standardized Discriminant 
Function Coefficients 



* Grade-point average 
Sex • - _ 

Socioeconomic state 



+'1.01579 
- 0.26394 
+ 9.26394 



Group Scores on the Discriminant Function 



Activity state 1 
Activity state 2 
Activity state 3 ^ 



.+ T).46190 

- 0.40145 

- 0^07151 



PCRCEMT OF S 



'JBJKCTS CORRFCTT.Y. CLASSIFIED' BY TIffi ABOVE. DlSCRTMINAl^r FUNCTIO^^ 



Activity 
State 



Total . . ., . ^ 

•Number of Predicte d Activity State 

' Cases Group 1- Group 2 Group 3 



Activity state 1 
Enrolled in college. 

C3-" ■ 



4,957 



2,963 
(59.80) 



Aqtivity. s"tate 2 
Never- enrolled in 
PSE at. any time 



5,352 



Activity state 3 
Enrolled .in PSE 
but not college 



2,452 



1.897 , 

(38.30)1_ 



97. 
00) 



1,372 3.836 144^ 

(25.60) (71.70) (2.70) 



918 1,463 71 • 

(37.40) , (59.70) (.2.90), ^ 



percent of "Grouped" Cases Correctly Classified: > 53.84Z 

N-__ . 

predicted activity state membership. 



note: .Kumber in parentheses represents percent of • cases for each 



H 



'TalD^e Analysis IV: Aptitude, Grade-point average. Sex, and Self-Concept 
TalD..e S imaiysi .^^^ .^^ control, and Socioeconomic Status .VariaMes . 
• ' predicting post secondary activity state. 

ORDERED STANDARDIZED WEIGffTS OF EACH INDEPMDENT VARIABLE 



VariabJle 
Namej 



Aptitude 

Grade-point average 

Race (White) 

Sex 

Self-concept 
Locus of control 
Socioeconomic ff^atus 
Race (Black) 



Standardized Discriminant 
Function Coefficients 



+ 0,77791 
+ 0',33319 
« 6,23934 

- oa3232 
+ 0,10802 

- oaoi5A 

+ 0,07884 
+ 0,05132 



Group Scores on the Discr iiriinanf Function 



Activity state 1 
Activity state 2 
Activity state 3 



+ .0'* 58638 

- 0,53046 

- 0,05131^ 



PERCENT OF SUBJECTS CORRECTlTcLASSIFIED BY TIIE ABOVE ^DISCRIMINANT FUlS'CTION 




Activity 
iState 



Activity state 1 
Enrolled in college 



Total , 
Number of 
Cases 



4,957 



Predicted Activity State 



Group 1 



3,258 
(65,70) 



Group 2 

841 
(17,00) 



Group 3 



858 
(17-30). 



Activity state 2 
Never enrolled in 
PSE ati any time ^ 



5J^ 



1,043 
(19-50) 



3,223 
(60-20) 



1,086 
(20,30) 



Activity'^tate 3 
Enrolled in PSE 
bu't not college 



4 

2,452 



958 
(37.00) 



970 
(39.20) 



524 \ 
(23.80) ^ 



Percent oiL "Grouped" Ca ses Correctly Classit^ed; ~^ 

■ NOTE: Number in parentheses represents percent of case,s for each 
predicte'd activity state membership. 



15 



r ■ 



Ta>5le 5. 



Analysis V^^* AptitugLe, Grade-point averse. Race/ Sex, Locus' of 
■• . contrpl,- and Socioe^nomic States Variable predicting 

•\. postsecondary educational activity 



Varia&le 
N'ame 



Standardized Discriminant 
Function Coefficients 



Aptitude 

Grade-point .laverage 
Race (t/hifce; 
Sex " 

Locus of control 
Socioj^conoraic status 
Race (White) 



. + 0. 76976 
+ 0.34988 
\ - 0.24162 

- 0.J4463 

- 0. J 4463 
5 + 0.07826 

+ 0.05872 



Group Scores on the Discriminant Function 



Activity state 1 
Activity ^tate 2 
Activity state 3 



+ 0.58331 

- 0.52719 

- 0.05216 



PERCENT OF SUBJECTS CORRECTLY CLASSIFIKD' BY THE ABOVE DISCRIMINAUT FUWCTIO. 



Activity 
State 



Total . 
Number of 
leases 



Predicted Activity State 



Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 



Activity state 1 
Enrolled in college 



4., 95 7* 



3,260 840 .857 

(65.80) (16.90) (17.30) 



Activity state 2 
Never enrolled in 
^ PSE at* any time ^ 



5,352 



1,041 
(19.50) 



.3,231 
(60.40) 



1,080 f. 
(20.20) 



Activity stat4 3 
Enrolled in HSE 
b\xt not collage 



2,452 '\ 



900 951 601 / 

(36.70) ^ (38.80) (24.50) 



\ ^1 
\ I 



i 



Percent of •'Grouged" Cases Correctly Classified: -^55.582 

Noffi: .Number in parentheses represent^ percent of cases for each 
predicted act'ivity state member^ship. ^ ' ^1 ' ' 



•Table 6 J^alysis VI: Aptitude, Grade-point- average. Race, Self^Concept , 
Table b. Anaiysi ^^^p socioeconomic Status Variables predicting 

postsecondaryVeducational activity 

• ORDERED STMDARDIZED WEIGHTS^ EACH INDEPENDENT VARIABLE 



Variable 
Name 



Standardized Discriminant 
Function Coefficients 



Aptitude 

Grade-point average 
Race (White) 
Selfrconcep^t 
Sex 

Socioeconomic status 
Race (Black) 



0-82626 
0*33665 
0,23805 
0, 12474 
0*12209 
0.07902 
0.05399 



Group Scores on the Discriminant 


Function 




. , Activity state 
• Activity state 
Activity state 


1 
2 
3 


^ . + 0.58494 
- 0.52800* 
0 0.05285 




0^ stBJ:.:frs coBn.c.r,. cl»=sifi.d ar the above' i,i.c»iht..»t fm.c:TTO» 


• ) 

Activity 


■ ; 

Total. 
Number of 


. Predicted Activity 


r 

f 

State ^ . ♦ 


State 


Cases 


Group 1 Group 2 


GrjQup 3 


Activity state 1 
Enrolled in college 


4,957 . 


3,253 873 
(65.60) . (17.60) 


§31 
(16.80) , 


Activity state 2 
Never enrolled in 
PSiS at any time 


5.35^ 


1,040 3,836 , 
(19.40) (60.50) 


144 
(20.00) 


Activity state 3 
Enrolled in PSE 
but not college 

• 


2,452 ■ 


903 96^ , ' 
(36.80) (39.50) . 


580 
X23.70) . 


✓ 

Percent of "Grouped 


" Cases Correctly Cl^sified: '55.42% 




NOTE: Number -^n parentheses reptiesetEts percent of cases, 
predicted; activi<£ state membership. , 


. for each • 

■ 



Tatle 7.' Analysis VII: 'Grade-ooint, avei age , Sex, _ Race and. Locus of Control 
. • . Vai'iat)l««<r predicting postsecondary educational activity 

- • ' ORDERED STANDARDIZED WEIGHTS OF EACJI INDEPENDENT VARIABLE 



Variable 



••'^ / Name 



Grade-point average 
Sex 

Race (White) 
Locus of control 



Standardized Discriminant 
Function Coefficients 



+ 0.88736 

- 0.41538 

- 0.34603 

- 0.28327 



Group Scores, on the Ejiscriminant Function 



Activity state 1 
^^ctivity state 2 
i^ttivity state 3 



+ 0.31816 
/ - 0.43996 
- 0.04833 



PERCEN^OF subjects' CORRECTLY CLASSIFIED BY THE ABOVE DISCRIMINANT FUNCTION 



Activity 
State ' 



Totat 
Number of 
Cases 



Predicted Activity State 
Group 1 , Group 2 Group 3 



Activity state 1 
Enrolled in college 



199 



123 
(61.80) 



(25.10) 



26 

(13.10) \ 



Activity state 2 
Never enrolled in"* 
PSE at .any time • 



134 



' 44^ 71 19 

(32.80) (53.00). (14.20) 



Activity state 3 
Enrol IfCd in PSE 
but not college 



82 



36 .31 -15 

(43.90) (37i80) (18.30) 



Percent of "Grouped" Cases Correctly ^Classified: 50.36* 

NOTE: Number in parentheses represents percent of cases for each 
predicted activity state members hip . I . ^ • 



•Tatle S! Analysis VIIJ : Grade-point average, Sex and Race Variables 

predicting postsecondary educational activity 

ORDERED STA-^DARDIZED WEIGHTS OF EAQH INDlDPENDEHT VARIABLE 



Variable 
^ Name 



Standardized ^Discriminant 
Function Coefficients 



Grade-point average 
Sex ^ ' ; 

Race 



+ 0-97769 

- 0.40698' 

- 0.36213 



Group Scores oh the Discriminant Function 



\ 

5» Activity state I; 
Activity state 2 
Activity state 3| 



v+ 0.31000 
0.41959 
- 0.06573 



.SnCSST Of4uBJSCT3 COr.Rb'cTI.^ CUS5IFISD BY TIffi ABOVE DIGCKIMIBAKT FbTCT 



ION 



Total' 

Number of . 

Cases Group i Group 2 Group 3 



Activity 
State 



Predicted Activity State 



Activity state 1 
Enro'lled in college 



199 



127 



29 



43 . 



(63.80) (.14.60) (21.60) 



Activity state 2 
.iJfever enrolled in 
P§.E at any time 



134 



47 
(35.10) 



53. 
(39.60) 



J4 
(25;40) 



Activity state 3 
Enrolled in tSE 
V^^^ut not college . 



82 . 38 21 .. 23 

(46.30) (25,60) (28.80) 



-J Percent of 'I'Grouped* Cases Cortectly Classif :^ed.: 48.92Z 



* NOTE Number » in parentj)ieses represents pe'jrc^nt of cases for each. • 
predicted ^activity "State membership. . . ^ • v 



ERIC 



